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The  second reading debate was opened by Mr.
James Lowther on lines which have since become
very familiar through the tariff reform propaganda.
He insisted on the dangerously narrow basis of our
taxation, capable, as he said, of expansion in time of
need only in one or two directions; and on the in-
stability of our present customs and excise revenue.
The taxation of corn and of imported manufactured
articles was the remedy he advocated.    Sir Michael
replied on the free trade side in terms equally familiar.
He thought that the enormous revenue raised by our
fiscal system which was at all events equal to the
present demands, our foreign trade, the advantages
derived from our foreign investments, and the fact
that we were the carriers of the world, were a sufficient
answer to such theories.   He questioned the possibility
of defining manufactured goods, and referred to the
fact that the system of ad valorem duties was knocked
on the head by Mr. Gladstone in 1860.   But he was
not prepared to say that our present scheme of taxa-
tion was infallible or that a narrow basis of taxa-
tion might not be a source of danger in a great war
or serious depression of trade.   Sir William Harcourt,
after  stating that the permanent  stability of the
revenue depended upon averages and not upon par-
ticular receipts (" My valued friend Sir Alfred Milner
has often spoken of the law of averages as the deity
that presides over the public revenue "), brought the
discussion back to the ground of incidence.    " Sir,"
he said, " if there is anything we have learnt from that
important document, the Keport of the Irish Financial
Commission, it is this :   it has proved what anyone
who has studied the subject must know to be the